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The Christian Concept 
Of Education 





By James Guinan 


T SEEMS TO ME that most sane men would well agree 
that education is a preparation for life. The disagreement 





would come in at the discussion of what is life, that is, human 
life, which would ultimately be discussed in terms of life’s 
purpose. It should be easy enough to convince most normal 
men that education is related to the purpose of human life 
and that different theories of education should rationally 
stem from a difference of opinion either as to what the purpose 
of life is, or as to how this purpose is to be achieved. 

Now in this “Christian”? 
country of ours, the only or- and serve God in this life and 





ganizations which claim to 
know the purpose of life and 
can at all logically claim the 
right to educate: are the 
churches. But we find rather 
that the majority of “educa- 
tion” is under the auspices of 
the state, which makes no 
claim to know the purpose of 
life; and to further confuse 
matters the-state insists that 
its “education” be completely 
separated from the influence 
of the churches, the only or- 
ganizations which could pos- 
sibly give it a lead as to what 
education f all about. 


to be happy with Him forever 
in the next.” What I fail to 
see is the relation of vast 
quantities of so-called Catho- 
lic education to this purpose: 
and as an amateur (I have 
made no scientific surveys of 
'education—I see only what I 
'see), a non-intellectual, but, 
‘I hope, a normal and inter- 
|ested Catholic, I would like to 
|express some simple thoughts 
/on the subject. 

O MY MIND, in the proc- 

ess of educating two sep- 
‘arate functions have to be 


| performed. whether or not in | 





Seeds of Prejudice 


T IS ACCEPTED nowadays 

by almost everyone that 
human beings are not born 
rejudiced. There have been 
many scientific experiments 
and treatises and statistics 
published in recent years to 
establish this fact and scien- 
tists have written countless 
theses to explain the existence 
and development of the 
strange phenomenum of race 
hatred. Unanimously, they 
have found that prejudice 
must be learned; it must be 
fed and carefully cultivated. 

The factors which go into 
the making of a bigot are nu- 
merous for practically every 
phase of life in the United 
States couspires to make of 
the Negro an inferior being, a 
second-class citizen. The press 
with its lurid tales of crime, 
the radio with its Amos ’n’ 
Andys, the movies with its 
Steppin Fechits and the edu- 
cational system of America all 
‘contribute to the diabolical 
scheme of presenting the Ne- 


gro as something less than hu- | 


man. 


This is my problem as an | practise they.be actually sep-|single factor among these is 


American; it is the problem 
of any American. But as a 
Catholic { have a_ different 


true. I know that within the 


|arated. First we must be 


and loving God, and, getting 


‘man. We must first picture 


_be education, for the heart of aj 
| taught the means of knowing |democracy rests in its school | 

It is» here that. the |< 
problem — the. problem of! our insight here, the means of | quality- of potential citizens is | 
Catholic education. I know as | serving God both directly and | fashioned; it is here that they 
a Catholic that my religion is/in the service of our fellow |learn their heritage of free-| 
It will be a distinct sur- | 


| system. 


idom. 


Catholic Church and within it} man as.God would have him|prise to many Americans to 


alone is to be found the wis-|be. We must get a glimpse of |know that within this basic | ~~ 


dom necessary to educate well. la world of saints, for our only | institution of our democracy, 
I know that it knows the pur-| vocation is to be a saint (not|seeds of prejudice can be 


pose of life and that this! only in the sense of a final | found in textbooks of our ele- 


purpose, as expressed in one 
of the early answers in the 
catechism, is “to know, love, 















































ever and whenever they 


repair. 


to keep ourselves free. 


Freedom 


By FULTON OURSLER 

Thomas Paine once said that those who expect to 
reap the blessings of freedom must undergo the 
fatigues of supporting it. 
pertinence today. This is a time when all of us must 
live democracy or it will die. 
not mean merely to exercise our prerogatives, which 
at the moment may be free from danger; it means 
fighting to obtain and make secure the same bless- ° 
ings for those who are not so free from molestation. 
It means recognizing the signs of intolerance where- 


long enough to know that these signs are symptoms 
of the most destructive social disease; anti-semitism 
is spiritual small-pox; anti-Catholicism is leprosy. 
Communism with its hatred for God and the dignity 
of the human soul, is cancer. We cannot combat one 
and condone or ignore the others. 
Lowell said that democracy does not mean that “lam 
equal to you.” It means that “You are equal to me.” 
That is a standard to which the wise and honest can 
Let us not be duped by specious pleas to 
cajole us into believing that this faith or that race 
is unworthy. Let us undergo the fatigues of fighting 
And let us remember that 
it is impossible to obey the second of the great Com- 
mandments—to love our neighbor as ourselves—un- 
less we first obey the first great Commandment 
which is to love the Lord our God, with all our hearts. 
As He is our Father, so the people of the earth are 
our family. Let us restore the good family life not 
only in our households, but in the world. 


|attainment, but in the sense 


| that this is the thing we were}schools. That the children of | 


(Continued on page 6) 


His words have special 


Living freedom does 


We have lived 


appear. 


James Russell 








|mentary and secondary 


|parents, many of whom came 
|to this country in search of 
freedom, should be taught 
racial hatred within the 
‘framework of an official insti- 
tution of our democratic gov- 
/ernment is a tragic contradic- 
| tion. 

The, Negro group is the larg- 
est minority in the United 
States. Yet in practically 
every department of our 
schools his contribution to life 
in the United States and the 
contributions of his ancestors 
to the world are seldom men- 
tioned. The African world is 
generally illustrated in our 
geography books by a savage 
with a ring through his nose. 
Students are not told that the 
ancient Africans were able to 
extract and refine metals from 
nature, or that the chemical 


process of Egyptian embalm- | 


ing was the product of the 
mixed breeds of North Africa, 


or that the African peoples | 


knew sufficent science to 
make poisons. In most of our 


|history books the African is | 


given little credit for such re- 
markable contributions as the 
discovery of iron, the domesti- 


cation of the cow, sheep and | 


the goat; the development of 
the idea of trial by jury, and 
the making of the first 
stringed instruments. 


UT EVEN MORE HARM- 
FUL than the distorted 


Perhaps the most important | 





Lo! Francis, he whe was poor and lowly, enters, a rich man, inte 
| heaven: with their hymns the angels give him welcome. Alleluia. 








| The Strength of Capitalism 
By George McCauliff 


HE DRIVE OF CAPITALISM toward its object of increas- 
ing wealth, toward the making of money, is strongly im- 
| plemented by the natural desire of men for financial security, 
| for the power that money can bring, for luxuries that money 
/can buy. Part of the strength of capitalism lies in the fact 
| that neither of the first two desires mentioned above is evil 
|in itself. Furthermore, in certain stages of its development, 
| capitalism has actually been buttressed by the insistence of re- 
| ligion on the truth of next world values. “The poor you have 
always with you,” observed Christ and His sacred words have 
| been echoed with blasphemous satisfaction by the tycoon 
seeking to soothe the death pains of conscience. 
Now there is certainly noth-* 
|ing wrong in seeking financial|draw that power for an in- 
|security for one’s family. In-|stant, if that were possible, 
deed it is a diity not incom-|and there would be no need 
|patible with the counsel of|for a description of the col- 
perfection of poverty. It is a}lapse which would so swiftly 
truism worth repetition that|follow. Sometimes there is 
'the rich may be poorer in/|need to remind oneself, how- 
spirit (not spiritually poorer) | ever, that there are many rich 
than the poor who are abrack-|men, possessing power, who 
et or sd below minimum se-|are not themselves corrupted 
curity requirements for a year by it. 
|without income. Destitution,) JT IS WHEN we come to the 
possession of luxuries as ne- 





| 
} 





on the other hand, is neither | 
poverty of fact nor of spirit,| cessities that the weakness of 
noes pave tm ocr [cantaien show, "Mere tan 
|any other system it has en- 

things necessary for preserv-| abled more men, who desire to 
ing life. Utter destitution is | do so, to make more money 
no more to be desired by the| thantheir characters can safely 
| saint than by the sinner, — absorb. The devices of the capi- 
re ee Bh oc eo balitic system for the mai 

0 mitte |of money are so varied an 
the desire for the power that| marvellous that anyone who 
money brings is in itself evil.|has a singleness of purpose 
:; aan 

What is done with that power | and an intelligence bent to the 
| may see weet evil and fre- | making of money can do so, 
quently is evil in practice. It|if he is willing to shovel into 
cannot be forgotten that the| his own intangible depths his 
power of God to draw eternal/| ever growing desires for more 


account our educators have | g00d out of the evils that men| and more money. 


given us of Africa is the treat- 


ued on page 7) 


commit is an ever present 


: : , Indeed, if communism sin- 
marvel in every life—with- 


~Continued on page 7) 
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Platform of the 
Catholic Interracialist 


By Anne Foley 


EOPLE INTERESTED in 
the race question will be 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in the sublime doctrine of the Mystical 


















fore, before God, for the welfare of that 
brother in Christ and this embraces all 
men, irrespective of Race, Nationality or 
Color ... for Christ died for ALL man- 
kind. 






‘should, and perhaps at times 
do, take on this larger scope. 
At any rate, public opinion 
‘often brings about political ac- 
ition. For many years after 
the Civil War, politics gave 
Scant attention to the race 
|problem, except for the pro- 
hibitive legislation of the 
Southern states, but recently 
‘a nation-wide interest has 
been evident regarding the 
|race question. An aroused 
}public can accomplish much. 
| 









that a lasting social order and peace will 
be achieved only by a Christian Social 
Order based on Christian Social Justice 
which includes Interracial Justice. 


Editor, February, 1949. 


MANIFESTO 


Several years ago, in answer to many questions about’ J EGISLATION will not 
the works, goals, faith and stand of Friendship House, 
we sat down and wrote a MANIFESTO .. . which not reform morals. Bishop 


eventually was published in pamphlet form and was Haas has stated that this ob- 
widely circulated jection is “hardly valid” since 


, it overlooks “the -important 
Today looking over the fast flowing years, taking lesson of history that when a 
stock of many changing things, it seems to us that a 


a ; i humanity is embodied into 
meditation on our own Manifesto is in order. For jaw. even over the opposition 


meditating, thinking over, considering, going into the of a considerable minority, 


depths of ideas, statements and articles of faith, is good |that principle takes on the 
f h ; imajesty of government, and 
or the soul. _ }the law itself becomes a 
And the first article of our Manifesto of Friendship mighty force of education and 
House reads: “WE BELIEVE IN THE SUBLIME |Moral Leg snigeccagt Me is in 
DOCTRINE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY OF ‘setine oe s teen Rights Bill 
CHRIST. FOR HE IS THE MYSTICAL VINE AND Senator William Langer, re- 
WE ARE THE BRANCHES. HE THE HEAD AND tiring as chairman of the sen- 
WE THE MEMBERS.” ate committee on Post Offices 
Wh saad dd tat + that is. not be ‘and Civil Service, 
at a simpie and Clear Statement IS, ‘mended in a sub-committee 
cause we have written it, but because it at once puts a report that a full-time tri- 
seal on us. And everyone knows right away whert ee oe ee, ~ 
. ‘ . orce fair employment in e 
we stand in the shadow of Christ and His Holy Spouse government agencies. The re- 
the Church. What a joy it is to us. What an infinite port lists specific proposals de- 
privilege, too. A life time of complete surrender to scribed as “designed to end 
Christ, of constant service to Him in our neighbor in eectice, ee ae 
not enough to even try and thank Him for the grace of the government employment.” 
belonging to Him and His Church. ‘The report calls upon the 
But also this CREDO binds us, while it is setting us President to use his executive 


: ; ; -,, |power to enforce the recom- 
free, as His children alone are free. It binds us with tendations made bit’ tlinte 


WE BELIEVE 











the bonds of a great love. That of God. For it makes gress shall provide sufficient | Bishop of Capetown. i 
‘message read in all Catholic | 


us part of Him. Now He and we are one. And we and legislation to empower the 
ivil Service Commission to 


all the other members of His Mystical Body are one carry through the entire pro- 
too. And that means their sorrows are our sorrows. gram. The possibilities of 
Their joys our joys. Their needs ours to“hll. Their such legislation are quite evi- 
sins ours to atone. Their just fights are ours to fight. It 4¢"*- 


[Bits of — 


giving special attention to pol- 


| political parties but they: 


solve the causes of dis- | 
‘crimination because laws can- | 


high principle of justice and | 





a ead 


Stop! 
Dear Sir: 
Will you please stop sending 


WE BELIEVE ’ 
Body of Christ—for He is the Mystical || jtics now and in the immedi- oe bit eae te ae 
Vine and we are the branches. He is late future. This is not strange. Catholic. 
the Head and we the members. ‘Politics traditionally meant all| I'd appreciate your stopping 
WE BELIEVE that the fruit of the Incarnation and activities outside of Rey enn A.B 
the Redemption is the Brotherhood of life, activities in which a Durham, N.C. 
Man under the Fatherhood of God. families had an interest, things |g x -Fd. 
|which joined them together. | 
WE BELIEVE that we are our brother’s keeper and | Currently, politics are thought | Disappointed. 
have a personal responsibility, there- | of mainly in connection with Dear Miss ———— 


I was’ very surprised and 
disappointed to discover that 
it was deemed proper to print 
such an article as Stanley 
Vishnewski’s “Life in a Com- 
munist America” in the Cath- 
olic Interracialist. 

Please tell Stanley that he 
is a much better writer when 
he thinks in terms of “God,” 
the “Church,” and “souls.” 
Tell him that there are already 
too many apostles of hate in 
‘the world; and that he would 
do best if he remained an 
apostle of Love. 

M. V., 
Lisle, Il. 

The views of our writers do 
not necessarily reflect the 
‘views of this paper.—Ed. 


Clare Booth Luce. 
Dear Miss . 
In Mrs. Luce’s absence your 
letter has been forwarded to 
me. Mrs. Luce is away on a 
long lecture tour. You will be 
‘interested to know that, on 





‘this tour, Mrs. Luce insisted on | 


‘receiving a guarantee (prior 
|to her appearance in a city) 


from each lecture group, that 
‘there would be no audience | 


‘segregation because of race, 


and you will be glad to know . 


that she did not have a single 
repetition of the New Orleans 


recom- | trouble. 


Dorothy Kenny, 
Secretary to Clare 
Booth Luce, 
New York City. 

W onder ful!—Ed. 








Segregation of non-Europ- 
jeans in the Union of South 
| Africa, an accepted policy, has 


| 


| been condemned by Most Rev. 
'Francis Hennemann, P.S.M. 
In a 
'churches in the Cape Penin- 
'sula, Msgr. Hennemann said: 
“The outbreak of war pro- 
‘duced a different mood in the 


minds of the political leaders | 


\in South Africa and segrega- 


means that selfishness cannot have any place in our |" [HE DECISION HANDED tion receded into the back- 


lives. That the zeal of our Father’s House is cating | 2 Sere a chan 
us up. That our lives are lived in Christ, for Christ, by |jnat the Weahindton Matiwost 


Christ and through Christ. And that we cannot-rest | Airport be opened immediate- 
until the whole world is restored in Him, and His in- ly to Negroes without segrega- 


: ‘ [tion or _ discrimination in- 
heritance returned to Him. volved the charitable thinking 


Oh! We are small and few in numbers in Friendship and action of Dolos W. Rent- 
House, though even today we.have five branches. In zel, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 


: 3 . ‘ec jistrator who issued the order, 
New York City. In Chicago. In Marathon City, Wisc. and United States District 


in Washington, D. C., and Combermere, Canada. But Judge Albert U. Bryan, who 
numbers have little to do with this first article of our |upheld the order against the 
Manifesto. We know that we are but sowers of His Plea of Frederick Bail, vice- 


| ident 
word, and He, the Lord, the Harvester. But we know, Waar Garter — i 


too, that in Him we can do all things and be all things comply with the order would 
to all people. Alelluia! be in violation of a Virginia 
And so we state firmly and clearly that this is our St@tute. Judge Bryan dis- 


: |missed the complaint on the 
‘ faith and that with the grace of God we shall do our grounds that a Virginia stat- 


utmost to live it all the days of our lives. And that is ute is “not to be allowed to 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE STAND, SPIRIT, WORKS °Vverride Federal policies as 


expressed by an Act of Con- 
AND GOAL. gress or administrative or- 


_ By Catherine. de Hueck Doherty, ders.” 


Se ts a et Racal ace Sh Mle! i a ach 


po AM USE a i a a aks Bie a ea rd ia TE a als 3 5 cha als spe aca a a 


ground, but in recent years it | 


has reappeared. A beginning 
/has already been made to put 
|into practice this noxious, un- 
‘christian and destructive pol- 
‘icy.” “To make matters 
|worse,” Bishop Hennemann 
| added, “all this is being done 
/in the name of Christian civil- 
|ization, which we are being 
| asked to believe is one and the 
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| CARE Packages Needed. 
Dear Editor: 

Please advertise the fact 
that Mrs. Michalup Richardne, 
Budapest V Passouyi ret 33, 
Hungary, an aged woman of 
your denomination, is still in 
need of food and clothing and 
‘that she has received several 
|packages through your kind- 
ness and thanks you for them. 

San Francisco. 
E. G., 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Dear Friends: 

I am sure that you will un- 
derstand what it means to be 
back home, to live in a 
changed, destroyed country... 
Life, itself, even a small house- 
hold, is still very complicated. 


To have, once in a while, a 


cozy, warm room, makes a lot 
of work, takes incredibly 
much time and strength out of 
you. Life in most parts of 
Europe seems to consist 
solely of these small difficul- 
ties and we feel ourselves 
‘sometimes drowned in an 
ocean of banalities. It is good 
for everyone who has lived in 
normal conditions to know 
personally, by experience, 
about the actual misery that 
most peovles of the earth live 
in: Difficulties exist to be 
overcome in a real and spiritu- 
al way. Everybody tells you 
how things improved during 
the last year ... but*there is 
much left to be done... 

Miss Marie Lederer, . 
Feldgasse 3-27, 

Vienna 8, Austria. 


The writer is a former 
judge of a children’s court 
who spent about 7 years in the 
United States. She_ visited 
Friendship House often and 
we came to regard her as a 


true friend of our work. If 
‘any of our friends could write 


‘to her now or send her a pack- 
‘age, it would go far among 
those in real need.—Ed. 





| tion.” 

| ee 

| Most Reverend Francis J, 
‘Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
‘in his pamphlet, “Catholics, 
Race and Law,” says: “A mere 
attitude of ‘tolerance’ with re- 
spect to race, even though 
much more desirable than the 
general sentiment now pre- 
vailing, is not sufficient for the 
Catholic citizen. Knowing the 
Commandments of God and 
especially the two great Com- 
mandments upon which ‘de- 
pend the whole Law and the 
Prophets’—first to love God 


'and second to ‘do unto others’ 
for the love of God—he should 
‘seek to express this conviction 
|by action. This action may be 
/manifested both in personal 
‘relationships and in support of 


(Continued on page 6) 
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The Autobiography 
Walter White. New York. 
The Viking Press, 1948. 
pp. 382. $3.75. 


This is a fascinating book. 
It is a story of high courage 
and high resolve, of work 
without ceasing and of work 
that has not been in vain. It 
explodes within the mind of 
the reader slowly like radia- 
tion treatments; like radiation, 
its effects are cumulative. 

One has the feeling that this 
book is more the history of a 
movement than a_ personal 
chronicle. It is the tale of a 
struggle told in that effective 
rhetoric whose art in built 
fact by cold fact, the overall 
effect of which is the portrait 
of a flame that burns the be- 
holder. The biography of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple is, in part, the autobiog- 
raphy of Walter White and 
his consecrated devotion has 
made of hima creditor of 
every American, 

The story hits the reader on 
every page, revealing abysses 
of prejudice side by side with 
steeps of integrity. Behind 
the summaries of legal action 
can be perceived the monoto- 
nous marshalling of legal de- 
tails, sometimes in the face of 
almost inevitable defeat. Be- 
hind the factual reporting of 
reactions to race questions of 
great (or at least highly 
placed) politicians can be felt 
the salve of pity: the conflict 
of conscience and political am- 
bition is classical; the pity for 
such people seeps through the 
objective writing more effec- 
tively than any preaching. 

For the Catholie the story 
itself is the more remarkable 
in that it is a tale of super- 


human _ courage carried 
through for purely human 
motives. “If these things be 


done in the green wood, what 
shall be done in the dry?” It 


“is barely possible that the) 


Catholic reading this book will 
be able to fob off its implica- 
tions with a _ perfunctory 
breast beating and a mutter- 
ing of “mea maxima culpa.” It 
is altogether possible that the 
reader will be left temporarily 
numb. Read it yourself; you 
cannot escape. 
George A. MeCauliff. 





WHY MEN HATE. Samuel 
Tenenbaum. Beechhurst 
Press, N. Y., 1947. pp. 
349. $4.50. 


Most.of us Americans think 
of the question of Negro-white 
relations as an isolated prob- 
lem bearing no resemblance to 
any other social problem, hav- 
ing no relation to other dif- 
ficulties in the history of hu- 
man relations. Our minds 
never seem to see beyond the 
immediate. Mr. Tanenbaum’s 
WHY MEN HATE will oblit- 


erate such a conception with | 


“The greatest danger to the Church today is that 


the working people know 


ing of the social doctrine of the Church. The great- 
est danger is not communism. That is but a conse- 


quence. 


The greatest danger is the ignorance of the 
working people, who need this truth, and who need 
the apostles of this truth.” 





4 MAN CALLED WHITE. the force of an atomic explo- 
of sion. 





| Monsieur Vincent 


By Muriel Zimmerman 
| “It is only with the poor 
| that I can save the poor.” This 
iery wrenched from the lips of 
|a 17th century Saint rang with 
z ‘clear and terrible intensity 
Man has always been cruel| yyon the ears of a twentieth 
to small minority groups | century audience, an audience 
| which have differed from him ynused to the prodigality of 
in slight ways, whether it be joyve which had been ‘por- 
in dress, country of birth, eat- ‘trayed most realistically by 
|ing habits, religion, color of | pierre Fresnay as Monsieur 
|skin. He has nearly always|vincent de Paul, founder of 
managed to figure out why he ' the Ladies of Charity and the 
had the God given right to rob |Congregation of the Missions, 


them of their possessions, to , great Saint and the first of 
‘exploit them, to deny them the social reformers. 


/ human rights, to make of them : ‘ ‘ 
inferior creatures, akin to. The picture now playing at 


wild, unreasoning animals |senteq by Lopest Films, ine, 
who must be kept at unending directed by Maurice Cloche, 
| toil and held in submission by | ,..4 roduesd by EDLC. 
law, by social derision, by ig-'1;'G.c’ (Paris), ‘The scenario 
norance and by poverty. was written by Jean Bernard- 


It is the same old story|Luc and Jean Anouilh. Both 
through the centuries. Preju- | 


| dice and discrimination on the 
part of the “in-group” i.e., the 
dominant against the “out- 
groups.” Our American prej- 
udices against the Negroes, as 
well as Jews, Catholics and 
others are merely manifesta-|+ 
tions in different forms of the 

| same thing. 

The author shows clearly 
these group hatreds to be ab- 
solutely unjustified because 
\unrealistic. At their core lie, 
‘not truth but falsehood; not 
| unawareness and appreciation 
,of things as they are, but a 
lack of knowledge of reality. | 

But the irrationality of| . 
'group hatred, as Mr. Tenen- | Writers and actors deserve tre- 
‘baum points out, does not mendous credit for a sensitive 


eliminate the possibility or ac- ‘and sympathetic handling of a 
‘tuality of it. “Since man is a|/SUbject that has been badly 








‘moral creature with a con-|™isinterpreted in our day and | 


‘science, he has had to justify |@8¢—CHARITY. Truly, the 


‘his inhumanity to man. And simplicity of the picture is its 


‘since man is also ingenious, |8@mdeur, the theme its tri-| 


| 
/he has never in this respect |U™ph 


had any difficulty.” The causes| This is the story of one 
‘of prejudice are always the Man’s passionate love for the 
|same: pride 
group and thus contempt for ter abandonment of self to 
| another, a desire for a scape- 'God in their service. It points 
| goat on whom to transfer our out the effect that poverty of 
‘feelings of guilt and frustra- spirit has upon others, the 
tion, a desire for someone to eventual gathering of those 
‘blame for bad times, a search Who, beholding the Christ 
‘for a helpless tool for a politi- Shining through Vincent, 
cal demagogue. The charges came both willingly and un- 
brought against the perse- Willingly to serve his master 
‘cuted group are likewise the 4nd theirs, the poor. 
same: conspiracy against our There is no glitter connect- 
| group, ritual murder, immor- ed with this poverty, there is 
ality, non-assimibility, biolog- no candy-coated glamour, no 
|ical and mental inferiority— pseudo heroics. Lady Poverty 
and so on. Does it sound fa- rises before our eyes stark and 
miliar? Yes, “bigots lack hideous, scrawny and unlove- 
originality.” ly. She is clothed in rags and 
_ There are many _ books breathes forth disease, filth 
which I wish every American and fear—fear born of today’s 
would read and understand. hopelessness and tomorrow’s 
This is one. A “head-on” uncertainty. 
meeting with reality, with the; St. Vincent takes us into the 
real facts could do much to well tended homes of the rich, 
cure this disease of inter- into the royal palace itself, 
group conflict which constant- and from thence into the ter- 
ly gnaws away at the founda- rible hovels of the poor—the 
tions of democratic, Christian hovels where they fight, quar- 
government. As a presenta- rel, breed and die, but never 
tion, on a purely natural level sleep. “Do not pity them,” 
of why men hate. it is an ex- says the consumptive to whom 
cellent over-all picture; an Vincent has given a lodging, 
impartial, calm, comprehen- “Do not pity them.” “Pity is 
sive smooth book, containing for the rich; the poor have 
profuse examples and anec- | enough of it.” 
dotes and numerous quota-| This picture is a must for all 
(Continued on page 4) |Christians, for all those who 
should be leaders and bring 
others to the feet of the Mas- 
ter. Monsieur Vincent gives 
|us an insight into our relation- 
ship not only with God, but 
with each other. 

The poor do not want our 
|pity, they want our. love. 
| Truly, it is only through the 
poor that the poor can be 


nothing, absolutely noth- 


—POPE PIUS Xil. 


alone to material poverty. We 
(Continued on page 5) 


i 


in one’s own poor and his complete and ut- | 


saved. We do not refer here | 


Of Hares and Americans 


By GEORGE A. McCAULIFF 


NCE UPON A TIME an albino was born in a litter of 

Belgian hares. And because the Belgian hares were born 
in America they considered themselves not as hares but as 
|'Americans. But because the albino was different from them- 
selves and had soft white fur instead of coarse brown fur, 
'and pink blinking eves instead of brown steady eyes, the 
Americans did not consider it American since it was not as 
other hares in the warren. They therefore tormented it wan- 
tonly, poking at its pink eyes and pointing at its white fur in 
'mockery, for it was thought un-American in the hare state to 
differ so outrageously from the majority. 
| It managed to survive the? 


jority’s share of the minor- | 
oe eee a a 
COMMENTS 


'adolescenee with an ego no 


‘more badly bent (though in 
‘an opposite direction) than) 66 "7 EVERY eae 
| that of the community ego of | — "t ao f 
‘the Belgo-Americans. At that | wants to see & Irultion now ¢ 
‘time a number of the older | the things we have worked for 
hares, after raping it severally |S°,1ong, were to resolve to 
‘and jointly in the hope of a | fight hard for civil rights for 
different thrill, muttered in few “ae a months, he could 
, ‘ : | pu own as the year 
ee ee when some of the losses of the 


that its parents must have | a i 
sometime or other committed ee ae oar wae " 
some great sin—such as eating | oo ee ae - 
carrots that were not stolen— |™eetings, writing letters, pay- 
to deserve the shame of pro-|/"8 Out one's money, sacrific- 
ducing a Belgian hare that | "8 leisure, cooperating with 
i not American but white. eee ae oy - — 
‘ . ‘and determined and inform 
The white hare decided that | an of ths tne. A tae 


it was time to take a hop, skip | (). 
and jump to a land where| things, and more, are the price 
.of freedom. 


|green lettuce was assimilated | : : 
into hares and not into one| Pittsburgh Courier. 
un-American albino and sev-| 
eral dozen Americans. 

It hopped along. hopefully | 64] N THEIR STRUGGLE 
until it came to another war- | for equality, Negroes 
ren fifty yards away. Lo and | have found that their most 
behold! The place was inhab- | difficult battle has been that 
ited by a colony of albinos| waged to have laws enacted 
and in their midst hunched a|for their advancement and 
Belgo-American hare munch- | protection. Nothing is more 
ing on a rubbery carrot. important to the Negro people 
' The sufferers recognized | than the right to work in any 
\each other for what they were, | Position for which they are 
and, conditions in the albino | qualified. It is from the Ne- 
| warren being as intolerable as | 8r0’s poverty that most of his 
‘they were in the American|other handicaps stem—bad 
‘warren, the albino who came |housing, lack of education, 
‘home to find no home and the | high sickness and death rate 
Belgian hare who was not|and disproportionately high 
American among the albinos |crime rates. And the poverty 
and never had a home hopped | of the Negro, in turn, is due 
off together ear by flopping | largely to prejudice against 
ear. ‘him in employment which 

“Come,” said the albino, “let | keeps him confined to the low- 


us look on each other as we|est paying and most undesir- 





* a a 








really are. You are a hare able jobs.” 
and so am I. It’s our hareness Pittsburgh Courier. 
that counts.” a a 
The Belgian hare nodded 
solemnly. 66 ASHINGTON is 


And so they agreed to live changing color... 
together peaceably as hares. its 187,266 colored residents 

Later, when they had set in 1940, now number 400,- 
up housekeeping they were }000. In 1940 they were 
‘very happy contemplating less than a third of the 
their mutual hareness as well total District population, 28 
as many other subjects much percent; today they are prob- 
more interesting and less vio- ably 38 percent. Still more 
lently abstract. startling is the school age 

Later; very much later; population as reflected in 
many, many generations later, school enrollments. Colored 
when their neutral gray prog- school kids are over half of all 
eny had absorbed the ethnic kids, 56 percent. The eight 
Americans as well as the out- white high schools, with, their 
cast albinos, the young hares fine equipment and stadiums, 
listened with astonishment to are each half empty. The four 
the story of the founding of colored high schools are 
their race. crammed to the rafters with 

“What quaint ideas hares one, Cardoza Business High, 
had in the Dark Ages prior running a triple shift. If the 
to our founding fathers,” said decade 1950 to 1960 repeats the 
one precocious youngster. “As trend of 1940 to 1950, Wash- 
if any hare could be so hare- | ington is going to be a colored 
brained as to consider itself city.” 
not a hare.” 


BRETHREN, 


Who Shall Separate Us 


From the Love of Christ? 
Romans viii, 35 


Chicago Defender. 
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RCHBISHOP PAVRICK A. O’BOYLE announced last 
month the establishment of a new Catholic Interracial 
Friendship House in honor of St. Peter Claver at 1513 You 
street, N. W. At the same time, he appointed the Rev. George 
V. Joyce, assistant pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, spiritual 


moderator of the Center. 

Miss Mary Houston, who 
served overseas with the Red 
Cross during the war, is the 
director of the new interracial 
Center. She was formerly on 
the staff of both the New York 
and Chicago Friendship Hous- 
es. Miss Anne Foley, assistant 
director, comes to Washington 
from the New York Friend- 
ship House in Harlem. Vol- 
unteer workers will be 
cruited to aid the staff in car- 


+ 


ré- | 


rying on a dynamic day-by- | 


day program of Christian re- 
consteuction. 

St. Peter Claver Center will 
be a friendly meeting place 
for people of all races. It will 
have a library and reading 
room, will conduct public 
forums, discussions and _ lec- 
tures, will practice the Spirit- 


——— 





ual and corporal works of 
mercy, and will carry on an 
active apostolate for interra- 
cial justice and better race re- 
lations. 

The Friendship House move- 
ment was inaugurated by Bar- 
oness Catherine de Hueck 
Doherty about twelve years 
ago. In addition to Friend- 
ship Houses in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, other 
centers have been founded h 
Marathon, Wisconsin’ and 
Combermere, Ontario, Can. 
The official publication of the 
movement is “The Catholic 
Interracialist,” a monthly 
newspaper. 

People of all races are cor- 
dially invited to visit St. Peter 
Claver Center at any time. 

By John O'Connor. 


Harlem R eporter 
By Mabel Knight 
UR NEW WASHINGTON | 


Friendship House, St. 


Peter Claver House, received 
a great proof of our devotion 
in sending Ann Foley to help. 
We share with a lot of other 
people the inability to refuse 
Mary Houston anything. Ann 
saw to getting the Catholic 
Interracialist in -the mail and 
those that were left she sold at 
Macy’s. But she and Mary 
will make a great team, repre- 
senting Massachusetts and 
California, a sort of coast-to- 
coast alliance in the Jim-Crow 
infested capital of our coun- 
try. With Ann Lynn from 
North Carolina as a faithful 


| 


le 


volunteer and probably some- | 


one from the Middle West, it 
will be a truly national per- 
sonnel. They'll need a lot of 
help both spiritual and mate- 
rial so we'll count on you, our 
readers, for that 

Seeing “Monsieur Vincent’ 
and the Catholic Worker 
breadline inspired Bob Winkle 


to serve meals directly to the | 


people who come, instead of 
merely giving them meal tick- 
ets. We tried to get another 
store but in vain. So we're 
using the Clubroom. The 
children come in about four 
so supper won't be possible. 


Bob shopped around for some | 


mugs and cups and a gas stove. 
Three friends from ACTU 
(Assoc iation of Catholic Trade 


Unionists, no connection with 
the WCTU as far as we know) 
came up to help with the work 
needed. 

One of our most charming 
guests at lunch in Madonna 
Flat was Clare Boothe Luce. 
Evelyn Waugh came with her, 

Mrs. Luce gave us’a check 
which will feed our poor 
neighbors “for two 
Many of her lectures will be 
on the really Catholic teach- 
ing on race so she will be 
using her magnificent talents 
to push this work of the jus- 
tice of Christ which is so dear 
to our hearts. Later she sent 


us personal gifts and fruit 
which made our Christmas 
even more joyous. 


Bookshelf 


‘Continued from page 3) 


‘tions from both authorities 
and bigots, which render it 


exteremely interesting as well 
as informative. 

However, though evidently 
firmly convinced of the exist- 
ence of a moral order, the au- 
thor has overlooked any su- 
pernatural explanation of ha- 
tred. We must seek to increase 
personal charity so as to draw 
such mell-meaning people as 
well as bigots to the knowl- 
edge of Truth, and thus to the 
bond of Charity which is Love. 
Jack Shea. 


Early Mass 


I have 
A rendezvous 


When the morning star fades 


Into a pearl-gray sky, 


With dawn. 


I have 
4 rendezvous 


When the air is heavy 


rose streaked 


With Love that spans the gap from dark 


To light. 


I have 


A rendezvous 


With a Constant Lover 
And through a thousand mists, O Christ, 


I come, 





By Mary Margaret Milbrath. 


New House Opens in Washington 





months. 


- partment 


The Beginnings 
By Mary Houston 


N A SATURDAY MORN- 

ING last month in the 
nation’s capital a group of 
young people, some of them 
government workers, some 
from the Social Action De- 
of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council and 
from the National Council for 
Catholic Women, and students 
from Catholic University and 
Trinity College, put on their 
oldest clothes and trooped into 
a store front at 1513 You street 
N. W. to do a bang-up job of 
painting the ceiling and walls 
of the new St. Peter Claver 
Center, another Catholic In- 


terracial Friendship House. 
Yes, it’s true! Our sister 
heuses in Chicago, Harlem, 


Wisconsin and Canada rolled 
out a Te Deum when they 
received the wonderful news 
that His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle had 
given us permission to begin 
a Catholic Interracial center 
in his archdiocese. 

By way of explanation 
about the name of our center. 
There is already a settlement 
house in Washington, non-sec- 
tarian and not interracial, 
called Friendship House. 
When the Archbishop sug- 
gested St. Peter Claver for a 
patron we were immediately 
in accord. The great Jesuit 
apostle to the Negroes has 
been somewhat neglected by 
Friendshipw-House, and we 
hope St. Peter Claver will like 
having an interracial center 
named after him! 

We have very little in the 


way of material goods ...a 
couple of tables and four 
chairs, to be exact but 


Anne Foley and I have plenty 
of enthusiasm and faith that 
the Lord will inspire people 
to send us what we need. 
Money (can you imagine us 
not needing it?), good Catholic 
books, pamphlets, and we 
would certainly like magaZine 
subscriptions to Negro Digest, 
Opportunity, Crisis or the bi- 
monthly Race Relations pub- 
lished at Fiske University. We 
need a lot of other things, too, 
lumber for bookshelves, car- 
pentering, a stove, hard work- 
ers galore, but we’re begging 
from people in Washington as 
we meet them! Newly-made 
friends are beginning to run 
already when they see us 
coming. 
feel like helping us financially 
remember our name is St. 
Peter Claver Center, 1513 You 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
and not Friendship House. We 
hope this won’t confuse you. 
Everybody eventually gets to 
the nation’s capital, so 
invite you to visit us when- 
ever you can. Please remem- 
ber-the new house and its 





ems sae ail ee 


If any of you readers | 


we | 


workers in your prayers. And 


St. Peter Claver, we’re on 
your hands now .. . please 
pray for us, too! 


RELIGION: 

Of the 150 Catholic ere 
now members of the commu- 
nity at the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Gethsemane in Trappist, 
Kentucky, three are Negroes. 





Slave i the Slaves 


ARTAGENA IN 1610—port of the Caribbean, slave mart 
of the Spanish Americas. Here the dealer in human flesh 
stood on the poop deck surveying his cargo as it filed from 
the hold. To him the sweating, reeking, black bodies meant 
nothing more than so much muscle in exchange for so much 
gold. So they were pent up like animals, one on the top of 


the other, in the ship’s hull. 


So half of them did die of suffoca- 


tion or contagion during the trip. Too large a slave supply 
would have forced the price down anyway. 


The “freight” having been + 
herded into the slave pens, the 


slaver got his pay and went 
blithely on his binge ashore 
before casting off again. Mean- 
while, a motley crowd, com- 
posed of anyone from the 
usual dock loafers to some 
fine lords and ladies out on a 
lark, assembled before the 
pens to gaze — from a safe 
distance, of course — at those 
strange animals who bore a 
close resemblance to them- 
selves. Then, bored with the 
show, they ambled off, each 
about his business. Some had 
heard vague reports about the 
Pope’s having said that those 
curiositigs were human beings 
and ought to be treated as 
such. But the Pope was far 
away, and those who bought 
this. merchandise fancied they 
had done enough when they 
had dragged a priest over to 
baptize each item. Oh yes, 
here and there some priest 
raised his voice in protest 
against this detestable com- 
merce, but one with the cour- 
age of his convictions was 
hard to find. 

“The very stones will cry 
out,” said the Lord. 


They | 


were crying out now, and at | 
least one person was not too | 


deaf to hear them. On the 
dock stood a seminarian who 
had volunteered for service in 
the Americas. Young Peter 
Claver’s heart sank at what 
his eyes saw and, as he turned 
his steps towards his semi- 
nary, he probably felt even 


then that he had found his | 


vocation in life. And when 
his time came to take the final 
vows of a Jesuit, he added to 
them a special one. He con® 
secrated himself to God as 
“the slave of the Negroes for- 
ever.” It was his way of con- 
demning the enslavement of 
the Negro, and he did 
linger long in fulfilling his 
promise, 

One day the idle spectators 
at the slave yards were shock- 
ed to see a priest and his band 
of assistants and interpreters 
go in among the savages. 
There was agitation among 
the blacks; they shrank from 
this new visitor because his 
face was white. 


OR THE NEXT FORTY 

YEARS, when each new 
slave ship docked at Carta- 
gena, the priest was on hand 
to meet its cargo of bartered 
humanity. 
frightened or defiant when he 
first approached them. But he 
did everything to gain their 


They were always | 


trust and improve their lot. | 


Did any slave speak a hitherto 
unfamiliar language? Father 
Claver learned it, or found an 


interpreter who knew it. Did 
any have a craving for the 


most innocent little bodily 
luxuries? The priest was on 
hand with bread and cake. 
fruits and sweets, brandy and 
tobacco. Were contagious 
diseases rampant in the sheds 
because of the unhealthy 
promiscuousness and unsani- 


not | 








tary surroundings? The ver- 
satile Jesuit turned physician. 
Was anyone sick unto death? 
Father Claver was there to 
offer him baptism and the last 
sacraments. Was any child 
left an orphan? Peter Claver 
became his father. Did they 
need a friend? Who better 
was there than the white man 
in the black robe? Above all, 
had any Negro lost the sense 
of his dignity? Claver hasten- 
ed to remind him that he was 


made to the image and like- | 


ness of God. 

For his catechism, Father 
Claver used the aid of pictures 
where words were unclear. It 
was trying work, putting his 
meanings across, but his pa- 
tience never flagged. A fa- 
vorite device—and one his lis- 
teners were most able 
appreciate—was to hold up his 
missioner’s cross before the 
wretched bondsmen and re- 


mind them that God Himself | 


had, like them, become an out- 
cast, a captive, and a sufferer, 
because He loved them. 

But the intrepid missionary 
was not satisfied. Soon his 
charges would be sent to work 
in the mines and fields, their 


bodies and souls at their own- | 


er’s mercv. And then the 
“slave of the Negroes” would 
remind himself that the hard- 
hearted slave-dealers and 
slave buyers were also God’s 
children and needed the word 
of God badly, both for the 
sake of their slaves and for 
their own sake. So he would 
preach on the streets and 
docks, and in the plantations, 
to those of his own race. He 
asked them- whether it was 
not enough to have dragged 
these poor unfortunates here 
against their will; 
they must add further afflic- 
tions. Where was their sense 
of justice? Where was the 


charity they should have 


cherished in their hearts? Had 


to | 
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forgotten the teachings 
eir Holy Religion? 
is words were not wel- 
e. People with guilty con- 
ces don’t like to be re- 
sided of them. Nor could 
ppeal to all on the basis 
is own religious precepts. 
there were Turkish and 
rish sailors who disagreed 


Poe on with anything 









came out of the mouth of 
‘ft unbeliever. There were 
ish seamen from Jamaica, 
wre slaving practises were 
fe the better for all the 
“lightenment” of the Re- 
Baon. Nevertheless St. 
Fer Claver spoke to all and 
some slight satisfaction, 
only from the rehabilita- 
t} of some Catholics, but 
from the conversion of 
se Protestants and Mus- 
lj. On the whole, however, 
as destined to reap more 
pointments than_ suc- 
ps. But he never gave up 
. “How naive!”’, some will 
sj Would we had more such 
e men in the world. We 
them. 


CENTLY AN ARTICLE 
appeared in a Sunday 
r called “An Analysis of 
tlAmerican Character.” An 
igesting quotation from 


“th text is in order here: 


jutherners, who defiantly 
“to the Negro in his place,” 
byt the phrases of the great 
ration with no conscious- 
of insincerity. Norther- 
ni who tremble at the pros- 
of being inundated by 
Shern Europeans and Jews, 
d themselves, without 
rious hypocrisy,:as real 
docrats. What seems to 
Oiders palpable insincerity 
ig most Americans merely 
rrassing exceptions to 
thule. 


hat a familiar note this | 


vad strike in St. Peter 
Ger. Daily, he saw 
Shish grandee who could 
ck a lash over the backs of 
hinegro slaves and never 


ht the slightest suspicion | 


th he was not behaving as 
aood son of the Church 
slid. And lest the Anglo- 
£m should carry his head 
thigh, let him recall that 
tigallant Engish “sea dog” 
qd listen to the groans of 
oes dying in the hull of 
hip and congratulate him- 
sithat he was one of the 

whom God would not 
to perish. St. Peter 
saw. these inconsist- 


aw 
Ger 


ees and tried to bring them | 


the attention of the incon- 
sint ones. But to the latter 


t) generally remained “em- | 
assing exceptions to the | 


ry’ 


NE WONDERS how long 
tthese “exceptions” will 
clinue. 


WwW call themselves ‘“Catho- 


li insult Christ by refusing | 


tyceive His Body and Blood 
fa the consecrated fingers 
Ocolored priest? How long 
w® self-styled ‘‘democrats” 
Ntally. add to the phrase: 
“men are created equal,” 


the | 
| staff, joined the group for a 








In our “enlighten- | 
eage, how long will people | 


tlqualifying words: “except | 
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Negroes, orientals, Indians, 
Jews, or foreigners”? And 
how long will idle spectators 
stand by indifferently, like 
those at the docks of Car- 
tagena, and watch the travesty 
of justice. 

Again the very stones cry 
out. And with them cries the 
spirit of a man who made his 
whole life a perpetual protest 
against the bondage—physical 
and moral —of an oppressed 
people, who held up before 
the eyes of the white race the 
folly of its pride and com- 
placency. A dreamer? They 
called St. Peter Claver a 
dreamer. But they would 
have thought twice about it 
had they realized what he was 
really doing. For it was not 
for the Negro that his most 
precious gift was reserved, but 
for the white—which is why 
no white man can afford not 
to heed him. What he did for 
the white race, it can never 
repay. He saved its honor. 

By Elio Gasperetti. 





Wisconsin 


Reporter 


By Laverne Lissy 


CE IS ABOUT a foot thick 

on Rib River, and there is 
a good-sized patch cleared for 
skating. The initial clearing 
job was a part of the fun had 
by those of us who stayed at 
the farm over the Christmas 
holidays. It was truly a “com- 
munal” work project. Emory 
Westlake, a visitor from Chi- 
cago; Johanna, a Chicago staff 
worker; Grace, John and sev- 
eral children from a neighbor- 
ing farm, all had a hand in 


shoveling several feet of snow | 


from the strip. 
Shortly after Christmas, 


Mary Clinch, of the Chicago | 


few days and Alice Newman 
returned. We’re very glad to 
have Alice back with us again. 
She was with her father for 
several weeks during his last 
illness. Mr. Newman died a 
week before Christmas. Would 
you pray for the repose of his 
soul, please. 

_ Our diocesan newspaper has 
been bringing the attention of 
the people to the folly of rac- 
ism very frequently during 
the past few months. 
in abundance from the region 
good things have been coming 
of Milwaukee. Interracial Ac- 
tion, a compact, well-written 
news-letter, is being published 
by the Wisccnsin Regional 
Interracial Commission of 
Catholic College Students. 
This new-sheet does a 


And | 


thorough coverage job on the | 


activities of the students in 
Milwaukee and Racine in the 
field of interracial relations. A 
clipping from one issue of the 
paper is tacked to the top of 
our bulletin board: “His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend 
Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States has urged the 
formation of Catholic groups 
to foster interracial justice 
and charity. The Holy Father 
has commanded the faculties 
of all Catholic seminaries and 
universities to combat the er- 
rors of racism.” 

A letter from Ken Hoepfl, a 
young seminarian who was at 
the summer school last year, 


| gave some details of Catholic | 
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action in Milwaukee. The very | 


active Cana movement there 
is publishing a magazine 
called Vivant. High school 
students in lay apostolic work 


have a magazine too, called | 


Challenge. These groups, to- 


gether with the YCW, have | 


rented an unused hotel which 
they are transforming into a 
clearing center for Catholic ac- 
tion, calling it Cardijn Center. 

Lorraine and Elaine were 
well received by the Fond du 
Lac council of Catholic Wom- 
en, where Lorraine explained 
some of the work done at the 
farm and Elaine answered 
questions on interracial mat- 
ters. It was the first of our 
winter lecture ventures. 

The teen-agers in the Wau 
sau “Y” invited some of us to 
talk at one of their meetings, 


ing out to the farm with a 
huge and decorative collec- 
tion of groceries. As the B 


would say, God is good, and | 


people, too! 


POLICE PROTECTION: 


In response to active protest | 


from twelve civic organiza- 
tions, the police commission of 
Gary, Indiana, is now com- 
mitted to a “training class in 
public relations for the older 


members of the Gary police | 


force.” The protesting citizens 
charged repeated acts of dis- 
courtesy and brutality, espe- 


cially in the treatment of per- | 


sons of minority groups. 


WE CAN GIVE AWAY AN 
ONION 


By Dorothy Day 


“What we would like to 
do is change the world— 
make it a little simpler for 
people to feed, clothe and 
shelter themselves as God 
intended them to do. And 
to a certain extent, by fight- 
ing for better conditions, by 
crying out unceasingly for 
the rights of the workers, of 
the poor, of the destitute— 
the rights of the worthy 
and the unworthy poor—in 
other words, we can to a 
certain extent change the 
world; we can work for the 
oasis, the little cell of joy 
and peace in a_ harried 
world. We can throw our 
pebble in the pond and be 
confident that its ever wid- 
ening circle will reach 
around the world. We can 
give away an onion.” 


“The 


Reprinted from 
Catholic Worker,” 115 Mott 


St. N. ¥. C.. 25e yearly. 















THE B JOTS IT DOWN 


EVER A DULL MOMENT 


in FH. That is the con- | 
stant saying of its members. | 
Who also love to add some- | 


what pithily “anything can 
happen here—and does.” They 
are right on both counts. 
Take the last few months, 
for instance. First Ann Har- 
rigan gets married to Nicolas 
Makletzoff and we lose her, 
but Nick and Toronto gain 
her. Then Lorraine Schneider, 
our acting Director of St. 


Joseph’s Farm in Wisconsin, | 
gets engaged to Patrick Len- | 


non of Comberemere. Then 
Mary Houston, one of our 
Staff goes to Washington, 
D. C., to see its saintly Ordi- 


nary, and now we have a new 


branch in the Capital of the | 


U. S. A.! All this in less than 
four months. 


Here in Comberemore, we 
are growing, too. God has in- 


deed been good to us. First He | 


sends us Elizabeth Biggers, 


B. S., R. N. It is that “R. N.” | 
that brings such’ joy to our | 


hearts. For we have been 
praying to the Holy Ghost for 
age it seems for a NURSE— 


and new we have a nurse! | 


Alleluia. 


Then Peggy Gerth arrives. 
A little treasure who is going 
to help on our many “fronts.” 
The kitchen one. The office 
one. The Story Hour for kids. 


And who, we hope, will at | 
long last start our Handicraft | 


Centre and Girl Guides. Also 
we have been bulging at the 


© a2 jeS m . j 7" j 
and returned our visit by com- |*S¢#™S Our six-room Madonna 


House is definitely too small | 


for us and the work. In little 
Comberemore there aren’t 
many houses for rent. But 
what do you know? We were 
able to secure the biggest of 
them all! 
Hotel—10 rooms! An o!d and 
enticing house. We hope to 
make it our Credit Union Cen- 


The old O’Brien | 


tre, and our Recreational one, 
as well as put there our Han- 
dicraft Centre to-be. Oh, we 
have many plans for it. 

The lecture apostolate has 
caught up with me again. I 
am scheduled to speak this 
month in Washington, in Vir- 
ginia, in Cincinnati and 
Omaha, Nebraska. Wish me 
well friends, and especially 
pray that my words may be 
pleasing to God. 

The next summer season, if 
I am to believe my mail, will 
be one of many Visitors. I am 
almost afraid that I will have 
to introduce the institution of 
“priorities and reservations— 
ahead of time,” which I dislike 
intensely, for they take away, 
or so it seems to me, the spirit 
of Christian Hospitality which 
all Friendship Houses make 
their own. But even with the 
O’Brien House we may be 
crowded, so if anyone is plan- 
ning to visit us, and I hope 
you are, this coming summer, 
PLEASE WRITE AHEAD OF 
TIME AND LET US MAKE A 
DEFINITE DATE. 

I mentioned in passing, in 
our Canadian Paper Restora- 
tion, the great tragedy that 
befell Blanche Scholes, now 
Mrs. M. Lepinskie. The night 
after Christmas their ten- 
room house burned down. It 
was appalling. Fortunately 
they were at a party, or they: 
may all have been dead by 
now! However, they had only 
the clothes on their backs 
left. Fortunately, the primary 
necessities of life were at once 
provided by a neighborly com- 
munity. But they badly need 
cash. To buy furnishings, to 
rebuild, to get tools, separator 
and the like. Anything from 
a dollar up will be most wel- 
come. PILEASE SEND IT DI- 
RECT to MR. MICHAEL LE- 
PINSKIE, COMBEREMERE, 
ONT., CANADA. Thank you. 





Chicago Reporter 


By Rosemary Boyle 


NE OF THE NICEST 


parts of belonging to 
Friendship House is meeting 
all the company that comes to 
visit. We had Donaid Barry, 
a seminarian from Alaska, 
who came for a week and 
almost immediately he wasn’t 
a guest at all, but one of the 
family. We had Eileen Shar- 
key, secretary of Frank Sheed 
and New York Friendship 
House volunteer. She left big, 
basic discussions on the fay 
apostolate going on _ behind 
her wherever she went. 

And we had Guy and Rob- 
ert, two students from France 
who are thumbing their way 
around our country and Mex- 
ico. It was wonderful talking 
to them, even though we had 
difficulty understanding them. 
They told us about their Jo- 
cist work in France—the pres- 


| ent attempt to establish unity 


between the students and the 
workers. They showed us 


something that delighted us. | 


Instead of carrying a camera 
and snapping pictures of 
places they visit, they both 


| carry watercolors and make 


| 


quick sketches of places they 
want to keep in their memo- 
ries. 

We had a wonderful thing 


i 


happen to us one day. A real 
estate man called, telling us 
he had a place that would 
house a large poor family and 
did we know of anyone in 
need. He specified that it 
should be a large family that 
really needed help. Of course 
we know numberless families 
who are squeezed into sub- 
human quarters, but we've 
been telling Blessed Martin 
especially about one family of 
fourteen which is about to be 
evicted from their apartment 
into the great, windy, outdoor 
Chicago. Their landlord is 
going to convert the apart- 
ment into smaller units which 
will not be subject to rent con- 
trol. 

We are happy that Blessed 
Martin answered us and that 
our family will have a home. 
And we are so very happy to 
know a Christian businessman 
who loves. 

God gave us wood and food 
and flowers and all material 
things to be used and enjoyed. 
He promised us that if we put 
all our trust in Him, He would 
always give us the things we 
need. He told us not to hoard. 
He told us that if we have two 
coats and a_ neighbor has 
none, one of them belongs to 
the neighbor, 











Education 


source will prove enlighten- 
made for and should be, even ing, even if on first sight they 
here and now). It is not until|should appear rather unre- | 
after we see and appreciate|lated to the subject. 


(Continued from page 1) 


what it means to be “not of 
the world” that we are ready 
to consider intelligently the 
existing society of men and 


our possible work in it. Assist- | 


ing us in doing this is, in my 
estimation, the second func- 
tion education should perform. 


Now if on consideration we | 


conclude that the society we 
live in is Christian, is well 
ordered to God as we know 
Him, we merely have the 
problem of discovering our 
place in it, the specific service 
the Creator intends that we 
should render. But if, to the 
contrary, we conclude that the 
society is not Christian, is not 
well ordered to God, our prob- 
lem then is not one of finding 
our place in the existing so- 
ciety, but one of changing that 
society, of ordering it to God, 
restoring it to Christ. The 
problem of a Christian in an 
unChristian society is obvious- 
ly not one of adjusting to 
society but of adjusting society 
to him; not one of fitting into 
but one of refitting such a 
society. 

Now it seems to me that it 
requires neither a Doctor’s 
degree nor a fifth grade edu- 
cation to decide that the so- 
ciety in which we live is un- 
Christian, is ordered to some- 
thing other than God. But if 
one is still looking for the 
voice of authority in the 
matter, the insistance of our 
modern Popes upon the neces- 
sity of restoring all things in 
Christ hints rathe* broadly 
that this is so. Andealthough 


most of us have at least some | 


notion of the cause of our 
society’s turning away from 


God, I believe certain words | 


OUR LADY OF HARLEM 





CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


(Continued from last month) 
It was a hot day, a rainy day, in the middle 


into the heat of Harlem. There were not 
many people on the streets that afternoon. 
I walked along the street until I came to the 
middle of the block, and saw one or two 
stores marked “Friendship House” and “BI. 
Martin de Porres Center” or some such title 
in big blue letters. There did not seem to 
be anyone around. ‘ 

The biggest of the stores was the library, 
and there I found half a dozen young Negroes. 
boys and girls, high school students, sitting 
at a table. Some of them wore glasses, and 
it seemed they were having some kind of an 
organized intellectual discussion, because 
when I came in they got a little embarrassed 
about it. I asked them if the Baroness was 
there, and they said no, she had gone down- 
town because it was her birthday, and I 
asked who I should see, so they told me Mary 
Jerdo. She was around somewhere. If I 
waited she would probably show up in a few 
minutes. 

So I stood there, and took down off the 
shelf Father Bruno’s “Life of St. John of the 
Cross” and loéked at the pictures. 

The young Negroes tried to pick up their 
discussion where they had left off: but they 
did not succeed. The stranger made them 
nervous. One of the girls opened her mouth 
and pronounced three or four abstract words, 

|and then broke off into a giggle. Then 
another one opened her mouth and said: 
“Yes, but don’t you think... ?” And this 
solemn question also collapsed in embar- 
rassed tittering. One of the young men got 
off a whole paragraph or so, full of big words, 
and everybody roared with laughter. So I 
turned around and started to laugh too, and 
immediately the whole thing became a game. 

They began saying big words just because 
it was funny. They uttered the most pro- 
foundly dull and ponderous statements, and 
laughed at them, and at the fact that such 
strange things had come out of their mouths. 





Saint ‘are necessary for the existence 


of August when I came out of the subway | 


| But soon they calmed down, and then Mary | 
| Jerdo came along, and showed me the dif- | 
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HARLEM CRUCIBLE 


“ “For I tell you that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham” 


ferent departments of Friendship House, and 
explained what they were. 
The embarrassment of those young Ne- 


| groes was something that gave me a picture 


| 
| 
| 


of Harlem: the details of the picture were to 
be filled in later, but the essentials were 
already there. 

Here in this huge, dark, steaming slum, 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes are herded 
together like cattle, most of them with noth- 
ing to eat and nothing to do. All the senses 
and imagination and sensibilities and emo- 


| tions and sorrows and desires and hopes and 


ideas of a race with vivid feelings and deep 
emotional reactions are forced in upon them- 
selves, bound inward by an iron ring of 


| frustration: the prejudice that hems them 








in with its four insurmountable walls. In 
this huge cauldron, inestimable natural gifts, 
wisdom, love, music, science, poetry are 
stamped down and left to boil with the dregs 
of an elementally corrupted nature, and 
thousands upon thousands of souls are de- 
stroyed by vice and misery and degradation, 
obliterated, wiped out, washed from the reg- 
ister of the living, dehumanized. 

What has not been devoured, in your dark 
furnace, Harlem, by marihuana, by gin, by 
insanity, hysteria, syphilis? 

Those who manage somehow to swim to 
the top of the seething cauldron, and remain 
on its surface, through some special spiritual 
quality or other, or because they have been 
able to get away from Harlem, and go to 
some college or school, these are not all at 
once annihilated: but they are left with the 
dubious privilege of living out the only thing 
Harlem possesses in the way of an ideal, 
They are left with the sorry task of contem- 
plating and imitating what passes for culture 
in the world of the white people. 

Now the terrifying paradox of the whole 


thing is this: Harlem itself, and every indi-° 


| vidual Negro in it, is a living condemnation 


of our so-called “culture.” Harlem is there 
by way of a divine indictment against New 


| York City and the people who live downtown 


| 


and make their money downtown. The 


(Continued on page 7) 








| Thomas Aquinas in his advice 
to the Prince, warns him to 
|beware of too many merchants 
‘in the realm, for, he says, if 
mercnants give the tone to 
‘society, greed and not virtue 
' will become the motive for 
men’s actions. Now whether 
or not you agree that such an 
effect must flow from such a 
cause, it seems to me pretty 
‘clear that both factors are 
present in our modern society; 
that the tone of society has 
been set by the merchants, or 
businessmen, by the buyers 
and sellers, and that one clear 
motive that most men in the 
society hold in common is an 
unreasoned desire for money, 
profits, riches; that is, greed. 


‘of this poverty of spirit, for 
| poverty of spirit is not deter- 
‘mined by material conditions. 
ask what material conditions 
are most favorable to the de- 
velopment of poverty of spirit, 
‘for I do think there is a rela- 
tion here and something may 
be said in answer. In this 
regard there are just a few 
|short remarks I would like to 
make. To my mind, it Would 
be difficult to develop this 
poverty of spirit living in a 
,condition of destitution 
|'wherein the material goods 
normally necessary for the 
living of a human life were 
denied one; for it would be 
idifficult herein to rise above 
RANTED THAT THE the seeking after basic human 
GREED is there, what-|"eeds to the seeking after the 
ever the cause may be it is the aa, o God. — and 
problem of the Christian to ations * aa worth men- 
aes - But if asain sible . sevilien ‘<a a 
oak for ‘the aie jg Beco He poverty living in a condition 
the world, you must first work = Peis > superfluity of 
on rooting out the greed from oR Te S goods —— Geny- 
vour own heart; otherwise, ae = ae neighbor (Lord, 
your searching will be timid Nong, woe as ~ 
n ev r — > . ; ». . es - as 
9 Soa tr dseek tee Ge ample of the early Christians 
individual Christian is the net one orders in the 
‘ideal of poverty. And the ideal or a = foie de that the 
of poverty is poverty of spirit. saanaitar a * eae 
And poverty of spirit is that nemaitiian r. = Coe. e to “A 
according to which we regard | thin ad ne : pow r . 
all created goods from the alana wares, SRG Ce 
standpoint of Charity, as ping poverty of spirit. 
means or glorifying God and) OW IF IT IS TRUE that 
serving our neighbor, rather | the ideal of poverty is 
than as means of satisfying|essential in any kind of a 
our own self-interest, our own | Catholic education, that pov- 
| Self-love. Greed flows from |erty of spirit is necessary to 
‘love of self-poverty of spirit | our serving God well, that 
| from love of God. detachment from this world is 
I do not think it proper to| basic in Christianity, that the 


from another highly esteemed | ask what material conditions | whole life of Christ “the Way, 
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The Church Speaks 


(Continued from page 2) 


| to outlaw racial discrimina- 
| tion.” 
a % x: 


| 
In an article in the Catholic 


World, Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., stated: “Here in the 
United States and in all the 


world, Christians for centur- | 


ies tolerated and even defend- 


ed the obviously unchristian | 


institution of slavery. Even 
yet we advocate justice to the 


+Negro mostly with flatulent | 


| world evangelizing one city 
‘But I do think it proper to| legislation, Federal and State, | after another, incurring con- 


demnation as disturbers of the 
peace and having our heads 
cut off in consequence. We 
play safe. We quote the old 
saying that there is dynamite 
enough in the Gospel to blow 
up the world, but we crack 
'down hard on anyone who at- 
/tempts to apply a match to the 
fuse that would explode that 
\dynamite. Our religion is 
'revolutionary but we are con- 
|servatives. We count our 
members boastfully, when we 


oratory and only in the north-| 
ern states for the sake of the 
Negro vote. We don’t really 
do anything about these and a| Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
hundred other inveterate! Archbishop of New York, re- 
evils. We could clean up our|cently stated: “In the Arch- 
cities, our nation, the world, diocese of New York, there are 
if we had a mind to do so. But| no schools for Negroes, there 


should do so with shame.” 
x a * 


we scarcely lift a hand to the 


task. Unlike St. Paul we don’t 
go tearing up and down the 


the Truth, and the Life” pro- 
claims poverty of spirit—if all 
this has always been true for 
the Christian, the return to 
the ideal of poverty is espe- 
cially urgent today, if we are 
to restore to Christ the partic- 
ular society in which we live. 

Given poverty as an honest 
and sincere ideal in all Cath- 
;Olic education, I am 
‘dent that there would be a 
great increase in the depth of 


the vision with which a school, | 
and _ students alike, | 


faculty 
would view society. I am con- 
|fident that there would result 
|a recognition of the restora- 
| tion of the world to Christ as 
| the realistic goal it is, as the 
| (Continued on page 7) 
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confi- | 





‘are no schools for whites. 
/There are only schools for 
children.” 


When Henri La Ferte, mar- 
shall of France, entered Metz 
victoriously in 1680, many di- 
verse delegations of citizens of 
the conquered city came to pay 
him their respects. Among 
these was a company of Jews. 
When it was announced to him 
that the latter group was waiting 
in the antichamber, La Ferte 
replied: 

“I have no desire whatsoever 
to see those scoundrels who put 
Our Lord on the cross.” 

“But,” the messenger took 
the liberty to object,” they bring 
a gift of four thousand marks.” 

“Let the poor devils enter,” 
eried the devout marshall in a 
sudden outburst of Christian 
charity. “When they cruicified 
Him they didn’t knew who He 
was.” 
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HARLEM CRUCIBLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
brothels of Harlem, and all its prostitution, 
and its dope-rings, and all the rest are the 
mirror of the polite divorces and the mani- 
fold cultured adulteries of Park Avenue: they 
are God’s commentary on the whole of our | 
society. 

Harlem is, in a sense, what God thinks of 
Hollywood. And Hollywood is all Harlem 
has, in its despair, to grasp at, by way of a. 
surrogate for Heaven. 

The most terrible thing about it all is that 
there is not a Negro in the whole place who , 
does not realize, somewhere in the depths | 


not worth the jetsam in the Harlem River. 
That night I came back to Harlem, since 
Mary Jerdo told me to, and had dinner with 
them all, and congratulated the Baroness on 
‘her birthday, and we saw a play that was put 
on by the little Negro children in the recre- 
ation room of the group called the “Cubs.” 
It was an experience that nearly tore me 
to pieces. All the parents of the children 
were there, sitting on benches, literally 
chokeds with emotion at the fact that their 
children should be acting in a play: but that 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


who can fail to know, in the marrow of his | ciety of men would be viewed 
own bones, that the white man’s culture is! 


F wee ‘ 
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our Christian wisdom and 
available specifically to us. I 
am confident that the real so- 







/no longer as more or less for- 
jeign territory, wherein we 
/ean, indeed must, adhere to 
certain of our native customs 
and practices, but where we | 
/must also accept the fact that | 
the main forces in our lives | 
|will be controlled by those | 
who are its citizens; rather | 
| would we begin to see it as| 
/our own country unjustly held 
by an invader, from whom it, 
|must be won at any cost and} 


ENKINDLE 
IN US 
THE FIRE 
of HIS LOVE 
AND THE FLAME 
oF EVERLAST 





' passion, not a perversion of natural appetite 


of his nature, that the culture of the white 

men is not worth the dirt in Harlem’s gut- 

ters. They sense that the whole thing is rot- 

ten, that it is a fake, that it is spurious, 

empty, a shadow of nothingness. And yet 

they are condemned to reach out for it, and | 
to seem to desire it, and to pretend they like | 
it, as if the whole thing were some kind of 

bitter cosmic conspiracy: as if they were thus | 
being forced to work out, in their own lives, 

a clear representation of the misery which 

has corrupted the ontological roots of the 

white man’s own existence. 

The little children of Harlem are growing 
up, crowded together like sardines in the 
rooms of tenements full of vice, where evil 
takes place hourly and inescapably before | 
their eyes, so that there is not an excess of 


of love as thi 


sort of thing 


, 99 


happy. 


the play itsel 


with which they are not familiar before the 
age of six or seven: and this by way of an 
accusation of the polite and expensive and 
furtive sensualities and lusts of the rich | 
whose sins have bred this abominable slum. 
The effect resembles and even magnifies the | 
cause, and Harlem is the portrait of those 
through whose fault such things come into 
existence. What was heard in secret in the | 
bedrooms and apartments of the rich and of 
the cultured and the educated and the white 
is preached from the housetops of Harlem 
and there declared, for what it is, in all its 
horror, somewhat as it is seen in the eyes of 
God, naked and frightful. 
No, there is not a Negro in the whole place | 


—- —— --—— 


jokes and the 


a o 
Capitalism ; 
(Continued from page 1) ; negligent of the fact that God 
cerely re-examined the facts/|is more present among us than 
it would turn to an enlight-| we are ourselves, people—di- 
ened capitalism as a foolproof| vorced from the great tradi- 
method of multiplying wealth| tion of the Church—are in- 
among all classes. True|clined to give more credit to 
enough, communists educated | capitalism than is its due or 
in capitalistic methods would| to condemn it more severely 
soon all be operating on the/| than it deserves. 
equity to such an extent that APITALISM CAN BE 
each would be as rich as the MADE to work for the 
net his comrades owed him.| greater good of more people; 
The illusion of happiness|if it does not so work more 
would be at least less painful! and more there is no reason 
than the lack of any illusion.| why it should not be discard- 
The Strength of Capitalism ed for some other “system” 
Because there is nothing in| which might initially hold 
capitalism essentially op- | greater promise. The essential 
posed to God, there is essen- | concern is that all men be free 
tially no reason why the|to contribute to the greater 
Church cannot cooperate with glory of God. They cannot so 
it, just as there is no reason! be free if their chant is choked 
why the Church cannot co-| with fear for what they shall 
operate with a system of so-|eat or wherewith they shall 
Cialism, or distributism, 





fied to recognize God and His | dance of material wealth cou- 
importance. To link the!pled with a prohibition to 
Church inextricably with any | sing. 

System of economics or poli-| The “system,” whatever it 
tics, or any nation or group of | may be, must provide for basic 
nations, or any race or group | 
of races, is doing the Church | nize that those needs are spir- 
aS grave a disservice as to link | itual as well as material; that 
it with a system of philosophy | neither God nor man is glori- 


even though that philosophy | fied by pork chops priced out 





be as intellectually satisfying | of’ the market; that neither only realistic goal for a) 
man nor God is glorified by | 


as Scholasticism. 
Too prone to forget the di-|song dried up to silence by 
vine origin of the Church, too! flames of fear. ' 


| BE AN APOSTLE 






or| be clothed. Neither can they | 
agrarianism, or fascism modi-| be free if they have an abun-| 


human needs; it must recog- | — 





was not the thing. For, as I say, they knew 
that the play was nothing, and that all the | 
plays of the white people are more or less 
nothing. They were not taken in by that. 
Underneath it was something deep and won- 
derful and positive and true and overwhelm- | 
ing: their gratitude for even so small a sign 


s, that someone should at least 


make some kind of a gesture that said: “This 


cannot make anybody happy, 


but it is a way of saying: ‘I wish you were 


Over against the profound and positive and 
elemental reality of this human love, not 
unmixed with Christ’s charity and almost 
obtrusively holy, was the idiotic’ character of 


f. Some one of those geniuses 


who write one-act plays for amateur theatri- 
cals had thought up the idea of having King 
Arthur and his Knights appear in modern 
dress, running around in a country club. 
Let me tell you, this piece of wit became so 
devastating that it nearly gave me gray hairs, 
watching its présentation by little Negro | 
children in the midst of that slum. The name- | Ment 
less author, speaking in the name of the only those who have tasted 
twentieth-century middle-class culture, said: | the 
“Here is something very jolly. 
ing through the mouths and eyes and actions 
of these little Negro children, and through 
their complete incomprehension of what the | Store. 


” 


God, reply- 


scene and the situations could 


possibly be about, said: “This is what I think 
of your wit. It is an abomination in my sight. | can clothe; who have been in 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Education 


(Continued from page 6) 


Christian. I am confident that | 


the printing presses of Yale, | 


|Harvard, Michigan, Virginia, 


and allied secular Universities 
would no longer be called, 
upon to provide texts in social | 
subjects for our Catholic col-| 


IST SUMUS! 


sacrifice—for we have a Great 
King Who wills to be publicly 
crowned. 

| Yes, to me it is not just a 
fine idea but imperative that 
Catholic education stress the 
ideal of poverty. And to the 
Catholic educator who sug- 


| 


not attract —that you would 
probably educate very few 
Catholics, I would reply “I 
believe, Sir, that you are 
wrong, but even were you 
right, do you think you are 
educating any now?” 





Vineent 


(Continued from page 3) 
| Speak also of poverty of spirit, 
detachment from self, detach- 
from things. It is 


bitter dregs of misery, 
| those who have learned to 
part with things, who can re- 
It is only those who 
have been hungry who can 


‘fill: who have been naked who 


prison and alone, who can 
comfort the outcast. 

You will have no feeling of 
self-satisfaction when you 
leave the 55th St. Playhouse. 
Rather you will have the feel- 
ing that the soft garment and 
the blindfold with which you 
have so long shielded your 
body and blinded your eyes 
has suddenly been stripped 
from you and you stand naked, 
not before the eyes of the 
world, but before yourself. 
The sight you behold is almost 
more than you can bear. You 
will want to run from your- 
self, from your well-groomed 
body and soft white hands; 
hands that have tossed lar- 
gesse to the poor but never 
given; a body that has been 
pampered while they toiled, 
well-nourished with the bread 
for which they waited in vain 
—and died wanting. The 
blood, the sweat and the bread 
|of the poor suddenly have all 
| become one; one great accusa- 
ition against us who had for- 
| gotten for so long. 

You will wané to restore the 
igarment and put back the 
| blindfold, but you cannot. You 
want to avert your eyes, but 
t t. Look, m 
|you must no ; y 
friends; look well upon the 
poor, not as you would have 
them, but as they really are. 
In the words of St. Vincent: 
“Before we can try to save 
their souls we must give them 
a life they can be conscious 
of.” Behold in them your 
masters and you shall see your 
MASTER, ou 
















gests that such an ideal would | 


ING CHARITY 


a 2 
Prejudice 
(Continued from page 1) 
ment accorded to the Ameri- 
can Negro and his contribu- 
tion to the life of our country. 

Almost unanimously, our 
historians portray tic Negro 
as a child-like, carefree race 
whose distinguishing traits are 
a love for fried chicken, water- 
melon and shooting crap. They 
would have us believe that the 
old South was a haven for the 
irresponsible black man, that 
the singing of spirituals was 
‘only an expression of his in- 
,nate musical and religious na- 
ture. They do not tell us that 
the singing of “Steal Away to 
Jesus” was a signal to run- 
away slaves that the coast was 
clear. 

Herbert Aptheker in 
“Science and Society” has this 
to say about America’s ac- 
count of the slave revolts: 

“Nothing in American his- 
toriography has been more ne- 
glected nor, when treated, 
more distorted, than the story 
of the revolts.” 

Textbooks in use in our 
public school sysiem have this 
to say about the slavery 
period: 

Carl, Russell Fish in his 
“H* ory of America” tells us: 
“oT IE SLAVES WORKED 

long hours... and were 
uneducated. They were, how- 
ever, a merry race, for they 
had no responsibility. They 
had a real gift for music and 
sang at their work.” 

S. E. Forman in, “The Rise 
of American Commerce and 
Industry” says: 

“Slavery seems to have been 
necessary to the settlement of 
the new world .. . There was 
no other means of securing la- 
Me .is 

David Saville Muzzey writes 
in “History of Our Country” a 
pat justification for the rise 
and activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan: 

“Deprived of any legal 
means of defense against such 
iniquitous government, the 
South naturally resorted to in- 
timidation.” 

In a guide book for immi- 
grants published by the 
United States .Government 
this picture is presented of the 
Negro: 

“The Negro was first 
brought to these shores as a 
slave in 1619, has been a 
source of constant trouble 
ever since.” Fortunately the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People, after a strenuous cam- 
paign, was able to have this 
description omitted from the 
guide book. 

HE TRUE HISTORY of the 

American Negro — the 















‘leges; for, with our new vision, 
iwe would see more clearly 
‘that the restoration of society | 
‘must spring from our own) 
principles, and we would be) 
given more and more insight | 
into the wealth of material for | 
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story of his valiant fight for 
freedom and his many contri- 
butions to American life—has 
yet to be made available to 
the children of- our schools. 
‘Many years ago Reverend 
Alexander Crummel, a Negro. 
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HARLEM CRUCIBLE. 





GREAT NEGROES 


HARRIET TUBMAN 


(1820 - 1913) 


NLIKE THE “BIRD with the broken wing,” this woman. 
who, as a slave had been nearly maimed for life, was not 
to remain passive under the whip. She would become the 


“Moses” of the slaves, the “General Tubman” of the revolt} 
which led to freedom. This woman, who could neither read | 


nor write, was responsible for the decrease of the market 
value of the slaves in the entire State of Maryland. Her own 
home, Bucktown, was almost depopulated of its slaves be- 
cause of her “excursions.” She made 19 of these in the course 
of her life, thus charting the course to freedom at the risk of 


(Continued from page 7) 

I do not know you, I do not know your so- 
ciety: you are as dead to me as hell itself. 
These little Negro children, I know and love: 
but you I know not. You are anathema.” 

Two or three nights later there was another 
play put on in the parish hall by an older 
group. It was the same kind of a play, all 
about rich people having a good time, pre- 
sented by poor hapless Negro youths and 
girls who had no means of knowing anything 
about a good time that was so inane and 
idiotic—or so expensive. The very zest: and 
gaiety and enthusiasm with which they tried 
to make something out of this miserable piece 
of trash only condemned its author and his 


her own, since a price as high as $40,000 was placed on her| inspiration all the more forcibly. And you 


head. These “excursions,” which freed hundreds, had a bol- 
stering effect on the work of the Abolitionists, while demor- 
alizing the economy of the slaveholders. These results inten- 
sified the antagonism between North and South which finally 
ended in the Civil War and freedom. 


She was born about the year* . . .  , .,... 
1820, and from the age of five | iD the North, and the Lord 
was being mercilessly beaten | helping me, I would bring 
at hard labor. By the time she | tem there. 
was in her ’teens, she longed HEN HARRIET MADE 
to free not only herself but HER ESCAPE, the 
her fellow sufferers. Later she|Underground Railroad was 
was to say. “I had seen their | fairly well organized both in 
tears and sighs, and I had/|the East and the Middle West. 
heard their groans, and I|This was a system of escape 
would give every drop of with two routes: from the 
blood in my veins to free|South thru Ohio leading to 
them.” When she was 15, she Canada; this was directed by 
blocked the way of an enraged;a Quaker, Levi Coffin, who 
overseer who lunged after an! was a kind of “station agent” 
escaping slave. He threw an or the man who received and 
iron 2-lb. weight which hit;forwarded slaves on to the 
her head. Throughout the rest | next stopping point. The 
of the winter, she lay at other route was the Seaboard 
death’s door on a pile of rags|line, and on this Harriet dis- 


were left with the sense that these Negroes, 
even in Harlem, would have been able to give 
all the rich men on Sutton Place lessons in 
how to be happy without half trying: and 
that was why their imitation of the ruling 
class was all the more damning an indict- 
ment, 

If the Baroness had tried to face the tre- 
mendous paradox of Harlem with no other 
weapons than these, I think Friendship House 
would have closed down in three days. But 
the secret of her success and of her survival 
in the teeth of this gigantic problem was that 
she depended not on these frail human meth- 
ods, not on theatricals, or meetings, or 
speeches, or conferences, but on God, Christ, 
the Holy Ghost. 

According to the plan of her vocation, the 
Baroness herself had come to Harlem, and 
had started to live there for God, and God 
had bfought her quickly into contact with 
the others who were serving in His secret 
police in this enemy city: the saints He had 
sent to sanctify and purify, not Harlem, but 
New York. 

On Judgment Day the citizens of that fat 








in her mother’s cabin. | tinguished herself as the out- 

One night in 1849, she es-|Standing “engineer,” or “con- 
caped. Her two brothers ac- |ductor.” Under her direction, 
companied her but they were/|the “art of escape” reached 
afraid of being captured and | high efficiency. But so dan- 
returned. Harriet kept on, re-|§erous was the work’ of a 
ceiving some help from aj|‘ conductor” or guide, that 
white woman acquaintance | Parker Pillsbury, a New Eng- 
who helped her to get away. |land minister, once remarked 


She traveled mostly at night, | that though many anti-slavers 


sleeping under haystacks dur- | were generous with funds and | 
other aid, and were quick to 


ing the day, and finally. , } 

reached Pennsylvania. She|admire rescue operations, 
stood on a hill and looked all|very few were willing to act 
around her that morning.|aS guides. Harriet gave her 
“When I had crossed the line |reason for her willingness. 
of which I had so long been | “There are two things I’ve got 
dreaming, I looked, at my |@ right to, and these are death 
hands to see if I was the same |0r liberty. One or the other 
person. There was such a{! mean to have. No one will 
glory over everything. The|take me back alive. I shall 
sun came like gold through | fight for my liberty and when 
the trees, and I felt like I was|the time has come for me to 
in heaven.” Later she was to| 0, the Lord will let them kill 
add: “I was free but there was me.” She carried a pistol, and 
no one to welcome me in the | though she never had to use it 
land of freedom. I was a against a betrayer or slave- 
stranger in a strange land, and | hunter, several times when 
my home after all, was down | members of her party became | 
in the old cabin quarters with | frightened. Then she would 
the old folks and my brothers| hold the gun to the slave’s 








and sisters. But to this solemn | head and say: “Brother, you 
resolution I came. I was free,| 29 ©n or die,” and he always | 
and they would be free also 
I would make a home for them 


. to freedom. 
By H. Hronek. 


went on,.. 
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metropolis with its mighty buildings and its 
veins bursting with dollars and its brains 
overreaching themselves with new optimis- 
tic philosophies of culture and progress, will 
be surprised, astoun 
who it was that was keeping the brimstone 
and thunderbolts of God’s anger from wiping 
them long since from the face of the earth. 

Living in the same building as most of the 
Friendship House workers was an aging Ne- 
gro woman, thin, quiet, worn out, dying of 
cancer. I only saw her once or twice, but I 
heard a lot about her; for everyone said that 
she had visions of Our Lady. About that I 
know nothing, except that if Our Lady were 
to act according to her usual custom, Harlem 
would be one of the first and only places I 
would expect her to appear—Harlem, or some 
share-cropper’s cabin in Alabama, or some 
miner’s shack in Pennsylvania. 

The only time I spoke to her and got a good 
look at her, I realized one thing: she posses- 
sed the secret of Harlem, she knows the way 
out of the labyrinth. For her the paradox 
had ceased to exist, she was no longer in the 
cauldron, except by the pure accident of 
physical presence, which counts for nothing 
since the cauldron is almost entirely of the 
moral order. And when I saw her and spoke 
to her, I saw in this tired, serene, and holy 
face the patience and joy of the martyrs and 
the clear, unquenchable light of sanctity. She 
and some other Catholic women were sitting 
on chairs by the doorsteps of the building, in 
the relatively cool street, in the early even- 
ing: and the group they made, there, in the 
midst of the turmoil of the lost crowd, as- 
tounded the passer-by with the sense of 
peace, of conquest: that deep, deep, unfath- 


|omable, shining peace that is in the eyes of 








e = 
Prejudice 
(Continved from page 7) 
minister and soldier in Lin- 


|coln’s Army of Liberation, left 
| this testimony: 


“Let our posterity know 
that we, their ancestors, un- 
cultured and unlearned, amid 


itrials and temptations, were 


men of integrity ... were true 
to themselves, the age in 
which they lived, their abject ° 
race, and the cause of man; 


‘shrunk not from trial, nor 


from suffering: — but  con- 
scious of Responsibility and 
impelled by Duty, gave them- 
selves up to the vindication of 
the high hopes, and the lofty 


aims of true Humanity!" aR bee Pane a 


” 
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Negro women who are really full of belief! 

Seeing the boys and girls in the library, 

I had got some insight into the problem of 
Harlem. Here, just across the street, I saw 
the solution, the only solution: faith, sanc- 
tity. It was not far to seek. 
‘ If the Baroness, biding her time, letting 
the children put on plays, giving them some 
place where they could at least be off the 
street and out of the way of the trucks, could 
gather around her souls like these holy 
women and could form, in her organization, 
others that were, in the same way, saints, 
whether white or colored, she would not 
only have won her way, but she might 
eventually, by the grace of God, transfigure 
the face of Harlem. She had before her many 
measures of meal, but there was at hand al- 
ready more than a little leaven. We know 
the way Christ works. No matter how im- 
possible the thing may look, from a human 
angle, we may wake up one morning and 
find that the whole is leavened. It may be 
done with saints! 

For my own part, I know that it was good 
for me to be there, and so for two or three 
weeks I came down every night and ate 
dinner with the little community of them, in 
the apartment, and recited Compline after- 
wards—in English—all together, lined up in 
the narrow room in two choirs. It was the 
only time they ever did anything that made 
them look like religious, and there was not 
much that was really formally choral about 
it. It was strictly a family affair. 

After that, for two or three hours. I de- 
voted myself to the task of what was euphe- 
mistically called “looking after the Cubs.” 
I stayed in the store that was their play- 
room, and played the piano as much for my 
own amusement as for anything else, and 
tried, by some sort of moral influence, to 
preserve peace and prevent a really serious 
riot. If a true fight had ever started, I don’t 
know what would have happened. But most 
of the time everything was peace. They 
played ping-pong and monopoly, and for one 
ittle-kid | drew a picture of the Blessed Vir- 


in. 

. “Who is that?” he said. 

“It is Our Blessed Mother.” 

Immediately his expression changed, be- 
came clouded over with a wild and strong 
devotion that was so primitive that it aston- 
ished me. He began crooning over and over: 
“Blessed Mother . .. Blessed Mother,” and 
seized the picture and ran out into the street. 

When August ended, and Labor Day came, 
the Baroness had to leave and go to Canada 
and I left to make the second Trappist re- 
treat, which I had been promising myself 
ever since I returned from Gethsemani in 
the spring. But I did not have the time or the 
money to go to Canada. Instead, I had writ- 
ten to the monastery of Our Lady of the 
Valley, outside Providence, Rhode Island, and 
had received an answer to come the day 
after Labor Day. 

Driving through Harlem with Seymour, 
the Saturday before Labor Day, I felt for 
Friendship House a little of the nostalgia I 
had felt for Gethsemani. Here I was, once 
again thrown back into the world, alone in 
the turmoil and futility of it, and robbed of 
my close and immediate and visible associa- 
tion with a group of those who had banded 
themselves together to form a small, secret 
colony of the Kingdom of Heaven in this 
earth of exile. 

From THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
by Thomas Merton, copyright, 1948, by Har- 


court, Brace and Company, Inc. Used by Pers. 


mission of the publishers. 
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